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THREE LOST ARTS 

I had been dealing with some interest in ancient Greek ideas 
and ideals, and it occurred to me that I would at some time dis- 
cuss what seemed to me the modern loss of certain arts of life. 
I did not, and do not, however, mean to array myself on the side 
of ancient life as against modern ; I have not got to the point of 
being a laudator temporis acti to that extent yet. I wish only to 
recall these certain ideas and ideals, and to enquire how far we 
have lost them, and to what extent they are real losses. Even 
if we have lost some ancient ideals or arts of life, it may be that 
we have replaced them with others as good, or perhaps better. 

The first of the so-called lost arts of life I shall call the art of 
leisure. The ancients said that life is lived in the leisure that 
follows labour. There are two questions that interest us in con- 
nection with this saying: First, what did they mean by it? 
Second, what truth is there in it ? I shall consider them both 
indiscriminately. To begin with, what is meant by labour? 
Life is lived not in the drudgery of labour, but in the leisure 
that follows labour. Labour, I should say, is defined or deter- 
mined for us, and imposed upon us, by our actual and natural 
necessities. There is perhaps not one of us here whose daily 
business or occupation is not in great, if not chief, measure im- 
posed upon him by the necessity of making a living. It is not 
an evil that labour is imposed upon us as a necessity, that a large 
part of our time is spent in labour as such. Indeed, by putting 
the emphasis in the right place the saying we are discussing 
may be made to affirm the necessity of this. 

Life is lived in the leisure that follows labour; labour, then, is 
a necessary pre-condition of life. Is it not so ? Are not the 
proper activities of our lower and purely natural life the neces- 
sary antecedents of our higher spiritual life, however we may 
understand or define this latter? That is not first which is spir- 
itual but that which is natural — and afterward that which is 
spiritual. Is it a blessing, and not rather a curse, to have been 
relieved from all thought and care and toil for the common ma- 
terial life ? And are not men, through need of the conditions of 
the higher living, often forced to undertake and go about the 
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activities of the lower as though it were a material necessity to 
them ? It is in no depreciation then of labour, and labour as 
such, as toil for our bodily and earthly necessities and comforts 
and decencies, that it is asserted that life, in its truest sense, is 
not lived in the exercise of labour. It is rather asserted that 
nature's law that we shall eat our bread in the sweat of our brow 
is by no means abrogated by the higher law that man shall not 
live by bread alone. 

We shall have been prepared for the discussion further of an 
ambiguity in the use of the word follows — the leisure that fol- 
lows labour — as though we are to labour only, as long as we are 
at labour, and postpone our living until we shall be at leisure for 
it. This is even sometimes pushed to the extreme of supposing 
that we may spend the best part of our life in mere labour, with 
the expectation of earning and reserving for the last a period of 
leisure in which we may begin to live. The sin of postpone- 
ment, with regard to that most essential matter of living, can- 
not have been too vividly or too seriously impressed upon us. 
The following in order of logical or practical sequence cannot 
but for us involve something of temporal sequence, or of time, 
but the time involved must not signify a separation or divorce 
between the activities respectively of labour and of life. It is 
vitally necessary to prove that it need not do so, and actually 
and at its best does not. 

We need then to prove that the leisure in which life is lived 
may and properly does follow in and not necessarily after the 
labour that precedes and earns it. In order to do this, let us re- 
member that there is a double meaning and a double need in 
labour. The one is direct and the other reflex. One has refer- 
ence to the thing done, the other to the doer. The ancients made 
much of this distinction. For example, in any form of business, 
which of course comes under the head of labour, acts are actually 
and continually being performed which illustrate the difference 
between what they called Sbcaiov irpdrreiv and hucauos irpaTreiv, 
that is to say, Tightness in the act and Tightness in the man. 
A wise — worldly-wise — dealer will be honest in his deal- 
ings, quite independently of the question of honesty in himself. 
Without doubt there is often the extreme of considering nothing 
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but the business itself, its immediate or permanent efficiency 
and success. It will require no little leisure from mere business 
to render full consideration to certain other things besides — the 
claims, for example, of honesty for its own sake and not merely 
as a maxim of good business; the importance of honesty in one's 
self and not alone in one's business; the claims that others have 
upon our honesty and fairness in dealing with them. The man 
who gives full weight to all such considerations as these has had 
leisure enough from mere labour to take into account the claim 
upon him of a universal law of righteousness ; his own highest 
claim upon himself of personal integrity ; the claims of all others 
upon him for fair and just, not to say kind or charitable, deal- 
ing. That is no little in itself, but there is possibility of leisure, 
even in business, for much more than that. And that kind of 
leisure comes by habit to take practically no time at all. It 
comes to pervade and encompass all his most busy life of natural 
and material activities with the breath and sense of another kind 
of living from that which his head and his hands are visibly en- 
gaged in making. 

Or take the case of the man who is studying or practising a 
great profession like the law, and doing it as a form of the 
labour imposed upon him by all the necessities of his natural 
life. But suppose that, outside of and over above that, he is 
pursuing his profession as a noble science and art in itself ; as 
a means of the highest and widest self-culture ; and more than 
all as a means of living a life of service to his fellow men and a 
preparation for performing possible higher duty to his country. 
Such leisure from the mere business of the law is no detriment 
to that, and it creates and constitutes the sphere and atmosphere 
of a higher and truer living and life. We are quick enough to 
acquiesce in the principle that an institution like the Sabbath is 
made for man, and not man for the Sabbath. It is made for 
man, in the sense that it is a means and a necessity to develop- 
ment and exercise of his highest manhood. How slow we are to 
realize that business too, or labour, is made for man and not man 
for labour ; that the man in the business is of infinitely more 
value and consequence than the business, and that the manhood 
is something outside of and above and beyond the labour. Leis- 
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ure enough from the labour to take in and make provision for 
this truth, is surely a demand of the time, if ever it was the de- 
mand of any time. 

I confess that it was not altogether the leisure in, but also 
the leisure after labour about which I was thinking at the first. 
It was that a man should give some separate part of his time, 
his day, his life — not merely to leisure but to the proper activ- 
ities or occupations of leisure. Now what are these? The man 
who has nothing with which to employ his leisure, in the best 
sense of that term, is no man, and the life he is living is no life, 
as we are talking now of these things. To the educated or cul- 
tured among us the answer to the proper objects and occupations 
of leisure might be : Where is all Truth — knowledge for knowl- 
edge's sake and not for mere use in business ? Where is all Beauty 
— art for art's sake, for love and admiration and not mere utility ? 
Where is all Good or Goodness — time and service and sacrifice 
for others and for others' sake, and not for mere trade or gain ? 

But there is infinitely more use and more general or universal 
use for leisure than even all that, which might be out of the 
reach of many. One especial use of leisure I shall specify as 
the second of our lost arts. It is the science and art of what the 
ancients called friendship. We must remember that the greatest 
of Greek minds and one of the greatest of Latin have occupied 
themselves profoundly and immortally upon the subject of 
friendship. What in the deepest and largest sense is friend- 
ship ? According to the Aristotelean — or Socratic — definition, 
a thing is primarily what it is for, it is defined by its 
end or final cause. There are several so-called ends of friend- 
ship, there is only one real end. Consequently there are 
several so-called forms, there is only one real form of friend- 
ship. Friendship, so-called, may exist for mutual pleasure, 
or it might exist for mutual profit, or there may be mixtures 
of these two motives. Anything of this sort is only friend- 
ship falsely so-called, spurious forms of it. True friendship is 
friendship for self or for selves — i. e. , the other self, respect- 
ively. 

What then is friendship with one for one's self? It is a 
mutual attraction, sympathy, and union in respect of those 
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things in which selfhood consists. There cannot be a friend- 
ship between bad men, because bad men are untrue to them- 
selves and their qualities are such as disintegrate and dis- 
unite. Their unions or affiliations can be only for mutual pleas- 
ure or profit, not for their respective selves. The moment they 
cease to contribute to the external end for which they exist, they 
cease to exist. But friendship for self, or the mutual selves, is 
durable or permanent. For what is selfhood or personality? 
Right reason and free will are the true constituents of person- 
ality. Through right reason we know things as they are ; we 
are disposed toward them as we ought to be ; we use them aright, 
and are in general right relations with them. That is Wisdom. 
Through the free will we control and dispose and habituate our- 
selves in accordance with wisdom or right reason. This is Virtue. 
Wisdom and Virtue are the conditions and constituents of per- 
sonality or of any real selfhood as the ground or basis of real 
friendship. Now individual or isolated personality is an impos- 
sibility ; men are men only in relation and in association with 
men. The highest manhood is attainable only in mutual knowl- 
edge, mutual sympathy, mutual interchange, mutual interaction 
with the highest manhood, that is with the wise and the virtu- 
ous. The friend is our other self, another self in union and 
communion with it is possible for us to be or become our own 
self. It is impossible to become or to be one's self by oneself. 
Friendship is the highest function and exercise of manhood or 
personality. We are what we are constituted to be only in the 
most perfect possible relation and association with one another. 
Now do modern conditions consist with the possibility of any- 
thing like the ancient friendship among us ? Do men nowadays 
have time or leisure for that kind of <j>iXia or association even 
with their wives ? Or do we all take wives for that at all ? How 
often is the wife taken for herself (oY 'avrtfv and not Btct to fjSv or 
Siet to -xfirifft.iJ.ov, or a combination of the two) ? And when she is 
chosen and loved for herself, how much of ourselves have we the 
leisure to give to herself ? To what extent does friendship in 
actuality, or in actual exercise and activity, exist among us at 
all ? Many of us have to each other the disposition of friends. 
But the disposition of friends is only potential friendship, not 
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actual. The difficulty is we have not the leisure for friendship, 
and the exercise or indulgence of it is come to be looked upon as 
wasting time. Perhaps it is wasting time, because the matter 
or material of intercommunication and exchange is lacking in us 
and therefore between us. We have not the mutual knowledge, 
the mutual sympathy and interest, and so the mutual mental, 
moral, and spiritual or personal interplay and interaction. 

Of course much of this is made up for by books and period- 
icals in these days. Our intercommunications and exchanges 
are made through print and we are in much more universal con- 
nection and communication with thought and feeling and life 
than we were before. There is no doubt great gain in many 
ways. But is it no loss to us that all life is so much more with 
us at second hand? — that it is so much less mind to mind, 
heart to heart, life to life, than it used to be ? Our very sym- 
pathies, benevolences, charities are no longer so eye to eye, 
heart to heart, as it would seem they ought to be. They are 
systematised and organized and made more mechanical and less 
and less the immediate action and reaction of living hearts or 
personal selves. 

The third of the lost arts is involved in the two we have been 
considering. It is the art of living — in the higher sense of the 
quotation with which we began: Life is lived in the leisure 
that follows labour. Assuredly that living of life, or the living 
of that life, requires leisure from the exacting and absorbing 
functions and activities of our lower selves, the attending to the 
necessities, comforts, and indulgences of the mere material life ; 
leisure for the cultivation and exercise and gratification of the 
faculties and powers and parts in which the ancients were not 
wrong in saying that our true selfhood and therefore our real 
life consists. Life requires not only this appeal from our con- 
fessedly lower and more animal and earthly selves to our larger, 
more universal and real selves, but quite as manifestly leisure, 
and the habitual power of leisure, from ourselves altogether, 
leisure for other things and other persons, in and for themselves : 
Truth, Beauty, Goodness, each, as we have said, for its own 
sake, for the claim that each has upon mind, heart, will, life, 
upon its own account and independently of profit to ourselves. 
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But the True, Beautiful, and Good are themselves after all, if 
not abstract yet impersonal things, and life is essentially personal, 
even as we ourselves are essentially persons. Therefore it is 
that the ancients made so much of friendship, not only for it- 
self but as the highest activity and actuality whether of life as 
the function of personality or of personality itself as the subject 
of life. <3>t\la, love, not only of friend for friend, but of husband 
for wife, father for son, man for man in all the natural relations 
and associations of life — and love not for pleasure or profit but 
for self — the other self, not only as that which in itself has the 
most real claim upon us, but as that in othering or losing our- 
selves in which we most truly realize or find ourselves. Aris- 
totle finds the most complete ivepyeia 1-77? i/rt^?)?, in which again 
he finds personal perfection and happiness, in the interchange of 
real friendship. Christianity finds the highest activity of life 
in the highest exercise of love. We need not discuss the prac- 
tical difference in the point of view; it is pleasant to recognize 
the identity. 

We see how the three arts we are considering are essential to 
and run into one another. I have not made more of them than 
is made in ancient thought and life. I do not know that I have 
overstated the danger to which each is exposed under modern 
conditions. 

William Porcher BuBose. 

The University of the South. 



